THE MAKING OF NEW KNOWLEDGE

Let me at once say that it seems to be quite certain
that the special mental quality which enables its
possessor to discover new things, to make new knowl-
edge of nature and of man, is not a common one.
Probably many youths have it in a greater or less de-
gree, and may be trained or encouraged so as to
develop it. But the possession of it in a marked
degree so as to make it worth while to secure the ser-
vices of the possessor for a career of investigation is
extremely rare. That is a reason why every care
should be taken to discover those who possess it and
to enable them, to exercise their capacity. There is
no reason to suppose that the quality of mind we look
for is not as abundantly distributed among the poorer
classes as among the well-to-do. The State must
cast its net widely so as to include the whole popu-
lation without distinction of class or sex. But the
essence of success lies in wise and honest selection
directed to this one quality or gift. How can such a
selection be effected?

It seems to me that the necessary first step must be
the creation of a limited number of institutes of
research in specific subjects such as are recognised
to-day (and may be further divided and rearranged
hereafter) under the names, Astronomy, Mathemat-
ics, Physics (several), Chemistry (several), Geology,
Zoology,' Botany, Physiology, Pathology, Anthro-
pology, Psychology, Archaeology (several), Oceanog-
raphy, and so on. Necessarily the provision for each
branch of these subjects would at first be incomplete,
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